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N the last issue of our Journal I referred to the case of Governor McCray, 

of Indiana, being acquitted by the State Court, or in other words, the 
jury disagreed. I stated at that time that of course the case was not 
over as he was about to proceed for trial in the Federal Court. 

Within the last few weeks his case was tried before Judge Anderson 
of the Federal Court on several counts, amongst them using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. He was found guilty on fourteen counts and was 
sentenced to ten years in the Federal prison. At this writing he is no 
longer Governor, having tendered his resignation after being sentenced. 
He has begun serving his term in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. The 
evidence was so overwhelmingly against the Governor that the jury was 
out only a few minutes when they brought in the verdict of guilty. The 
general consensus of opinion is that if President Coolidge is re-elected he 
will grant a pardon to ex-Governor McCray, who has been a leader in 
Indiana Republican politics for a number of years. He borrowed on false 
statements from about sixty banks in‘Indiana nearly two million dollars. 


TTT 


URING the month of May the wage scales of at least one-half of our 

local unions throughout the country have expired and in most in- 
stances adjustments were affected. In very few cases were we compelled to 
call our membership out on strike. A better understanding between our 
employers and our membership is taking place each year and as time goes 
on we hope and trust that this condition will continue. 


TTT 


ELIEVING that patience is a virtue, the International Office sometimes 
continues to go along for several months with organizations that are 
not living strictly to the law and then it finally decides that it is no use 
trying to keep the local union in line or to get the men running the local 
union to do the right thing because it is not in them to be loyal either 
to the principles of the trade union movement, or to the International 
Office, and every now and then we have to chop them off, much as we 
hate to do so, but the tree is better without its rotten branches. No union 
can continue indefinitely to do other than obey our laws and remain in 
affiliation with the great labor movement of our country. 


TTT 


LUFFING is bad business; don’t go making threats to employers that 

you can not back up. Don’t go asking for wages and conditions that ° 

you are confident you can not get, Don’t go out on strike, when you 

know you can’t win. Better swallow a little personal pride than ruin the 
union. 


TT 


FTER all, what difference does it make to you or I what some pinhead 
thinks of us personally, if we can do some good for the men who 
trusted us when they elected us to office? 
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To Organized Labor 


To Organized Labor, Greeting: 


The instinct of self-preservation 
prompted the organization of the 
workers. Beset on all sides by hard- 
ship and injustice, the down-trodden 
toilers realized their pitiful plight 
and determined to seek a remedy. 

Standing alone they were defence- 
less. Organization was the weapon 
of defense against unjust and cruel 
task masters. Mass action was the 
only way to secure redress for their 
many grievances. 

The instinct of self-preservation 
prompts the workers of today to or- 
ganize in order to improve working 
conditions, and keep in check those 
who would exploit them. 

We must all strive to improve our 
organizations and we must make a 
success of the striving. The more we 
exert ourselves and take an interest 
in this work, the stronger will our 
movement become. We must not 
grow indifferent because indiffer- 
ence will eventually reduce our pow- 
ers of resistance and we will then be- 
come an easy prey to unfriendly 
forces organized for our destruction. 

The enemy never sleeps and has 
many agencies at work trying to dis- 
band the army of organized workers. 
All these agencies will fail when 
used against an organization whose 
members stand shoulder to shoulder, 
working harmoniously and _ effec- 
tively to resist all attacks. Such an 
organization is not brought about by 
chance. Anything of real worth is 
never achieved haphazardly. To ac- 
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complish anything of value, there 
must be an objective, which must be 
maintained not for a day or a week 
but for years. 

A good organization is composed 
of members who use their brains and 
think. Lack of thought on the part 
of the workers will always weaken 
their organizations. The workers 
must be made to think and they 
must be taught to think right. 

An organization to be successful 
must not stand still. It must pro- 
gress. To progress, we must help 
each other. Each member of the 
American Federation of Labor must 
be ready and willing to help the 
other. If we resolve to do this, we 
will grow and prosper. 

Just let us stop a moment and call 
the roll on our various acts of com- 
mission and omission and we will 
find that many of the impediments to 
progress are of our own making. As 
a starter let us give consideration to 
this question. How many times has 
the union label, card and button been 
given preference when _ spending 
union earned money? 

If union earned money has been 
habitually spent to equip our enemies 
to fight ourselves, resolve to spend 
your money with intelligence in the 
future. Help your own army to be 
better equipped. Let organization 
be the battle cry and the union label 
our banner and nothing can defeat 
us in our struggle for better condi- 
tions for the workers. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN J. MANNING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label 
Trades Department. 


Why Not Outlaw the Injunction? 


Why don’t the progressive mem- 
bers of Congress begin a drive for a 
law absolutely outlawing the use of 
injunctions in industrial disputes? 

There is not the slightest excuse 
for the issuance of injunctions when 
worker and employer fall out. There 


are laws a-plenty to punish crimes 
against person or property that may 
occur during a strike. Injunctions, 
by their very nature, trespass on the 
rights guaranteed every citizen by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Besides, this is supposed to be a Gov- 
ernment of law, not a Government of 
court ukases. 

Why, then, injunctions? There is 
only one answer to this question: 
“Because they help the employer to 
break strikes.” But the Government 
is not in the strikebreaking business 
and there is no reason why it should 
help capital to lower American stand- 
ards of wages and working condi- 
tions. . 

Which brings us back to the orig- 
inal premise that there is no justifi- 
cation for injunctions during strikes. 
Why don’t the union card members 
of Congress, with other progressive 
members, realize this, take up the slo- 
gan of “Strike injunctions must go!” 
and push a bill for the abolition of 
such court writs? It would be a 
popular move not only with organized 
labor, but with vast numbers of other 
forward looking citizens.—Garment 
Worker. 

Lator Opens Its 1924 Non.Partisan 
Campaign ; Presents Twelve 
Demands 


Washington.—With a declaration 
addressed to the American people en- 
titled, ‘American Labor in the Cam- 
paign,” the American Federation of 
Labor has fired it first big gun of its 
1924 political battle. 

The declaration contains twelve de- 
mands. It is issued by the executive 
committee of the A. F. of L. National 
Non-partisan Political Campaign 
Committee. This committee is com- 
posed of Samuel Gompers, president 
of the A. F. of L.; Frank Morrison, 
secretary of the A. F. of L., and 
James O’Connell, president of the 
metal trades department, A. F. 
of L. 
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The non-partisan committee is or- 
ganizing the machinery for a vigor- 
ous campaign throughout the coun- 
try in behalf of humanitarian prin- 
ciples and in favor of candidates 
who espouse these principles which 
is labor’s first indication of its 1924 
platform demands: 

“No special privilege is sought in 
any of the requirements set forth by 
labor. On the contrary it is sought 
either to abolish some existing spe- 
cial privilege or to meet some condi- 
tion brought into being by the con- 
stant development of new relation- 
ships and new methods in the world 
of industry, commerce and politics. 

“The American labor movement 
asks no favors from the government. 
It asks nothing from the government 
which men and women can do for 
themselves. It demands, above every- 
thing else, the opportunity for self- 
help. It prefers the direct relation- 
ships and contacts of industry to the 
devious, indirect and frequently de- 
ceptive methods of politics. Never- 
theless, government exists for a 
purpose. Laws are necessary for 
the maintenance of civilization. 

“But it is as important to have 
laws that encourage and permit as 
it is to have laws that discourage 
and prohibit. Too generally the 
thought of politicians is toward the 
making of laws that prohibit and 
restrain. This is largely because 
politicians and law makers are out- 
side of the realm of productive 
achievement and either do not under- 
stand its requirements or serve some 
special group or interest that be- 
lieves itself best served by special 
legislative favors. 

“Those laws for which labor con- 
tends fall into certain classifications. 

“First, laws to protect the help- 
less. 

“Second, laws to abolish special 
privilege and to free industry for 
the working out of its purely indus- 
trial problems. 

“Third, laws to make government 


more responsive to the needs of the 
people and to deprive courts of the 
power to rule as well as to adjudicate. 

“We need less ‘Thou shalt not’ in 
our law. 

“Public office is for public service, 
never for private gain or aggrandize- 
ment. The last vestige of the spirit 
of private gain must disappear from 
public life and labor pledges itself to 
the cause of purification until the 
battle is won forever.” 

The specific demands included in 
the declaration are: 

Immigration—A policy of strict 
exclusion is imperative for many 
years to come. 

Child Labor—Support of the child 
labor amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. 

Adjusted compensation for ex- 
service men. 

Affirmatively absolute recognition 
of labor’s right to organize, to bar- 
gain collectively through a union 
and through representatives freely 
chosen, to work or to cease work 
collectively, and collectively to with- 
hold or bestow patronage. 

Demand for final and complete 
abolition of the power of courts 
to issue injunctions in labor disputes 
under circumstances where no in- 
junctions would lie if no labor dis- 
putes were in existence. 

Repeal of the railroad labor board 
sections of the transportation act 
and the establishment of negotiation 
and co-operation between employes 
and railroad managements. 

Repeal of anti-trust law which is 
now only used against labor. 

Restricting power of United States 
Supreme Court through adoption of 
an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution which will permit Congress, 
by a two-thirds vote, to pass any law 
set aside by the Supreme Court. 

Aid for Agriculture—Labor will 
support every constructive measure 
offered by agriculture in the future 
as it has done in the past. 

Taxation—Sharply graduated in- 
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come and inheritance taxes favored. 
Sales tax declared a “deceptive de- 
vice by which those least able to pay 
would be compelled to bear the heav- 
iest proportionate burden.” 

Volstead Act— Modification fa- 
vored “so as to permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of 2.75 per cent whole- 
some beer.” 

International Relations — “Labor 
holds that the United States should 
seek and cultivate every interna- 
tional relationship that will promote 
world peace. Labor favors ‘the com- 
bination of the free peoples of the 
world in a common covenant’ and 
would approve our entrance into the 
present League of Nations and the 
World Court.”—News Letter. 





Learn to Arbitrate, Business Men 
Plead 


New York.—Business men in this 
city are urging arbitration as a 
substitute for law suits, as provided 
by a state law passed four years ago. 
In a full-page advertisement pub- 
lished in the local press the business 
men appeal to their associates to 
settle differences between themselves 
and to cease becoming involved in 
costly legal procedure. 

“No need to tell you that the jus- 
tice we are getting in the legal de- 
termination of our business contro- 
versies is deadly slow; that the courts 
are congested; that the cost of litiga- 
tion to us in money and wasted time 
and prolonged anxieties and other 
evils is almost prohibitive,” the busi- 
ness men say. “You know all this. 
But all of you do not know that the 
remedy is in your own hands. 

“It has been in your own hands 
for four years—ever since the legis- 
lature of this state in 1920 enacted 
the arbitration law. Probably not 10 
per cent of our New York business 
men know of this law, of the power 
it gives them, of the practical ben- 
efits it puts within their easy reach. 

“The fact is that under this law 


business men can legally determine 
their controversies without delay, 
without the publicity of a court 
trial, at a trifling cost, in a simple 
proceeding free from legal technical- 
ities, and before arbitrators selected 
by themselves.” 

It is stated that the volume of 
business before the arbitration tri- 
bunal is growing. The new arbitra- 
tion law meets the requirements of 
justice in a vast majority of busi- 
ness controversies that hinge upon 
questions of fact. 

“That is why the courts, right up 
to the United States Supreme Court, 
uphold the policy of arbitration,” 
the statement adds.—News Letter. 


The Union 


What is the union? Some seem to 
think that it is a separate sort of a 
superstructure apart from mortal 
man. The fact is that the union is 
simply you and I. All of us make the 
union. We are the union and make 
. just what it is and what it stands 

or. 

We can make or break it. We can 
make it good or bad, prosperous or 
indifferent and insipid. We can make 
it grow and function in the right di- 
rection if we apply the right prin- 
ciples. We must shape our actions to 
fit existing conditions. We must for- 
get the past and master the present 
and try to envisage the future. We 
must do these things ourselves. Em- 
ployers won’t do them for us. 

We as individuals may hold and are 
entitled to our individual ideas. But 
in the union we must pool our ideas 
to fit existing conditions and then 
submerge them to the will of the ma- 





‘ jority. 


We should have leadership with 
constructive ideas. Leadership how- 
ever of the right kind is of that type 
which is always practicable and 
which has vision enough to compre- 
hend, to sense justice and right, and 
has the courage to stand for the right 
and the things that will build up an 
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ever-growing union which will make 
for work at good wages, hours, and 
working conditions. 

The union is not a separate thing 
from its membership. It is just what 
we, the members collectively, make it. 
When you find fault with and criti- 
cize the union you are finding fault 
with and criticizing yourself. Per- 
haps you are right but put the blame 
where it rightfully belongs—upon 
your own shoulders, not on the union. 
—Cigar Maker. 





Sense from Congress 


“What the Senate ought to do, so 
far as it can do, what this Govern- 
ment ought to do without an instant 
of hesitation, what ought to be done 
in this particular set of affairs, pre- 
sented in this country now, is to 
sweep away every bribe giver, sweep 
away every bribe taker, sweep out of 
the Government every single indi- 
vidual who, innocently or ignorantly, 
has been a part of the filching of the 
public domain from the people of the 
United States. Sweep them all out 
everywhere, everyone guilty of negli- 
gence, contributory negligence, guilty 
of wrong, guilty of fraud, guilty of 
bribing, or guilty of bribe taking. 
Sweep them all out, every one.”— 
Senator Hiram Johnson, of Califor- 
nia, discussing the Denby ouster 
resolution, 

“I believe that good and bad men 
are found in both parties, but wealth, 
power, and big business is bipartisan; 
it undermines government today even 
as it did in the days of railway con- 
trol. It strikes at the foundations of 
government today, bolder, and more 
audacious than ever before. It seizes 
the avenues of publicity through the 
press that no longer can be trusted, 
of magazines that spend millions of 
dollars, in the aggregate, in sending 
out misleading propaganda. It has 
the support of chambers of com- 
merce, of business leagues, and other 
agencies that are manipulated and 
used for the one common purpose. 


These are menacing to good govern- 
ment, for they are selfish and un- 


- scrupulous.”—Representative James 


A. Frear, of Wisconsin, speaking on 
Tax Revision. 

“The supreme duty of the Presi- 
dent in this hour, transcending mat- 
ters of fiscal policy or foreign policy, 
or anything else, is to repair the shat- 
tered confidence of the American peo- 
ple in their Government.”—Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida, 
speaking on The President’s Respon- 
sibility. 





Be a Good Trade Unionist 


The American trade union move- 
ment is a sound and constructive 
movement. It is thoroughly Ameri- 
can. Its roots are entwined with the 
roots of our free and democratic na- 
tional life. It is the only truly pro- 
gressive labor movement in the world 
because it is the one which sticks to 
the business of advancing labor’s eco- 
nomic interests and that is never 
swerved from that job. 


Where American labor interposes 
its strength in affairs that may not 
seem to be purely industrial, it does 
so for the purpose of protecting its 
opportunities in the industrial field— 
to keep the way clear, to keep the 
movement safe and sound, to free it 
from attack, to keep obstacles out of 
the way. The main effort always is 
in industry, where the work is, where 
the wheels of industry are, where the 
wage earners are to be found and 
where they give their skill and their 
effort in production. 

Be a good trade unionist. It is the 
first and most important duty. Bea 
member on the job. On that all other 
things depend. Whether the move- 
ment has five million or twenty mil- 
lion members, the great successes can 
be gained only through individual 
loyalty and faithfulness. There is 
and there always will be individual 
responsibility. The individual who 
would have benefit from the labor 
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movement must give his or her mite 
of service in that movement. 

It is worth more than all else to be 
a faithful member, to know the move- 
ment at its roots. There is none so 
busy with other work, or so bur- 
dened with other tasks, either in the 
union or out of it, that he can afford 
not to be first of all a good trade 
unionist in the ranks. 

No other exaltation can dim the 
luster of that simple service.—Amer- 
ican Federationist. 


There Must Be a House Cleaning 


in America 





America stands for an idealism. 
It exists because humanity had and 
has an ideal. America’s great mis- 
sion in the world is to lead the world 
toward pure things—to be before the 
world an example of men and women 
working on in freedom toward a 
higher civilization. 

That doesn’t mean that America 
feels a superiority or is an expres- 
sion of superiority. It just means 
that the conditions and the human 
longings and aspirations that brought 
this Republic into being were natu- 
rally noble and lofty, altruistic and 
inspiring. They must remain so or 
America will cease to be America. It 
may retain the name, but the name 
will lose its meaning. 

Crooks have been debauching the 
air of America. A foul breath has 
crept into government. There is a 
blot on the public morality of our 
country. There is a stain on the 
record, 

No person who understands Amer- 
ica and who feels in his heart what 
America means could stoop to be- 
trayal of any kind. So there is no 
use pleading with those who have be- 


trayed. They must go out. All of 
them must go out. 
Cleanliness must come back. 


America demands a terrific clean- 
liness—a cleanliness that is uncom- 
promising and inexorable. America 


demands a nobility of cleanliness, an 
aristocracy of cleanliness, a great 
and austere righteousness in public 
office. That is one of the great ex- 
pressions of Americanism. 

The elections offer Americans their 
opportunity to speak and to heap 
their burning condemnation upon 
those who have betrayed the people’s 
trust—also upon the whole concept 
of public trust for private gain. The 
people, in the elections, have the op- 
portunity to sear with blazing wrath 
the whole sickening, tawdry char- 
latanry and debauchery that has 
made the national capital reek with 
its offending odors. 

Labor has in its soul the idealism 
of America. Labor keeps alight the 
flaming torch of freedom. Labor has 
its eyes on the heights. Labor throbs 
with the great purpose of America. 
Labor has a mission which is to help 
American be her self. Labor, with 
all of the people, has its chance in 
the coming elections. 

There must be one great thought— 
redeem the spirit of America; cleanse 
the halls of government; let none but 
Americans (meaning all that the 
word means) be put on guard; 
cleanse the white robe of public office 
and let the world vision once more 
a great, clean, noble America, going 
forward, fighting upward, the cham- 
pion of human freedom and of human 
progress !—Bridgemen’s Magazine. 


Unite 


Said a wise old bee at the close of 
the day, “This colony business doesn’t 
pay. I put my honey in that old 
hive that others may eat and live and 
thrive; and I do more work in a day, 
by gee, than some of the fellows do 
in three. I toil and worry and save 
and hoard and all I get is my room 
and board. It’s me for the sweets of 
my hard earned pelf.” So the old bee 
fiew to the meadow lone and started 
a business of his own. He gave no 
thought to the buzzing clan, but all 
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intent on his selfish plan he lived the 
life of the hermit free—‘“‘Ah, this is 
great!” said the wise old bee. But the 
summer waned and the days grew 
clear, and the lone bee wailed as he 
dropped a tear; for the varmint gob- 
bled his little store and his wax 
played out and his heart was sore, so 
he winged his way to the old home 
band, and took his meals at the help- 
ing hand. Alone, our work is 
of little worth; together, we are the 
lords of the earth; so it’s all for each 
and each for all—united stand, or di- 
vided fall.—Minneapolis Cooperator. 
How America Is Growing 

America is growing. 

To compare or contrast the Amer- 
ica of today with the America of ten 
years ago or twenty years ago would 
be like contrasting a railway train 
with a stage coach. 

Most of the things pessimists and 
alarmists take fright at are simply 
manifestations of our progress and 
development as a nation. 

Many business men and bankers 
who ought to reason more soundly 
have fallen into the habit of compar- 
ing current facts and figures and con- 
ditions prevailing at the peak of the 
boom caused by the inflation brought 
by the World War. 

Eddies there always have been and 
always will be in our national pros- 
perity. But the all-important under- 
current is forward and upward. 

Ponder these illustrations: 

The value of our manufactures is 
four times what it was in 1900. 

Four times as much money was 
paid out in wages last year as was 
paid in 1900. 

Workers—persons gainfully occu- 
pied—have increased more than 12,- 
600,500 since 1900, and total popula- 
tion has grown nearly 35,000,000. 

Bank deposits have multiplied from 
$7,000,000,000 to $37,000,000,000. 

Savings bank deposits have in- 
creased 200 per cent, to fully $7,000,- 
000,000. 





Bank clearings have gone, since 
1900, from under $85,000,000,000 to 
fully $377,000,000,000. 

Money in circulation has jumped 
up almost 200 per cent. 

Pig iron output has doubled what 
it was when the-century opened. 

Petroleum output has more than 
doubled since 1914 and is nearly 10 
times what it was in 1900. 

Coal production doubled in the last 
20 years. 

Exports of manufacturers are 
fourfold what they were in 1900 and 
total exports threefold. 

Imports of manufacturing material 
last year were five times the value of 
the 1900 imports, and total imports 
have jumped from below one billion 
to not far from $4,000,000,000. 

Our total national wealth is now 
estimated at $300,000,000,000; in 
1900 it was less than $90,000,000,000. 

Our output of minerals has risen 
300 per cent. 

Our farms were valued at $20,000,- 
000,000 in 1900, contrasted with not 
far from $80,000,000,000 twenty 
years later. 

l’arm products have soared in value 
from well under $5,000,000,000 to 
over $21,000,000,000. 

Use of electric service has in- 
creased 2,000 per cent, and use of gas 
service 220 per cent, in the last 20 
years. 

Our railroads carried more than 
twice as much freight last year as 
they did in the first year of the cur- 
rent century. 

The number of passenger automo- 
biles manufactured in 1899 was 
3,700; last year the total exceeded 
2,400,000, and this year the round 
figure will be 3,000,000. 

We imported less than $100,000,000 
worth of raw silk in 1914, contrasted 
with more than $400,000,000 for the 
year ended June 30 last. 

Twenty years ago the amount of 
life insurance in force in the United 
States was $10,500,000,000; this year 
the forty leading insurance compa- 
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nies are estimating that at least 
$7,750,000,000 worth of new insur- 
ance will be written. 

Twenty years ago we had less than 
900,000 telephones; we now have 
more than 14,000,000. 

Our wheat production has _ in- 
creased 65 per cent, and corn pro- 
duction 50 per cent since 1900.— 
Forbes Magazine (N. Y.). 


America’s Mining Disasters 
Lead World 


Washington, D. C.—One-half of 
the deaths and accidents in coal 
mines can be avoided, according to 
W. W. Adams, statistician, in a re- 
port to the Bureau of Mines. 

It is generally known, the report 
states, that more mine workers in 
this country are killed by accidents in 
proportion to the number of men 
working than in any of the leading 
European countries, though fewer 
men are killed in the United States 
in proportion to the quantity of coal 
mined. 

More supervisory employes are 
needed, particularly to prevent acci- 
dents due to haulage equipment and 
to fall of roof and coal. This might 
cause an initial increase in coal 
prices, Mr. Adams says. The pre- 
vention of unnecessary accidents 
would, however, soon more than com- 
pensate for the increased pay roll 
expense of supervision, so that the 
selling price of coal at the tipple 
could be restored to its previous 
level, if, indeed, it proved necessary 
to increase it in the beginning. 

The report states that mining con- 
ditions are more favorable to a high 
average output per man in the 
United States than in the European 
countries. 

The coal beds in this country are 
at comparatively shallow depths, 
and the seams are much thicker than 
in Europe. The European seams are 
worked on the longwall system, and 
as the coal is completely extracted, it 


is necessary to use waste or rock 
filling to prevent subsidence of the 
surface. This “dead” work lowers 
the average tonnage per employe for 
each mine as a whole. 

In the United States, where mines 
are worked by the “room-and-pillar” 
method, and where one-third of the 
coal remains underground, a larger 
proportion of men are employed at 
the face in actual mining operations, 
thus making possible a higher aver- 
age tonnage per man for each man. 
Contributing also to a higher ton- 
nage per man is the use of larger 
cars, made possible by the thick and 
level coal beds, and also more exten- 
sive use of machinery in mining 
operations in this country.—News 
Letter. 





Pittsburgh Would «Gas” Strikers 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—This city, with 
its record of industrial tragedies, has 
made a new mark for American mu- 
nicipalities—the mayor and city 
council publicly declared in favor of 
gas bombs, gas tanks and riot guns 
against street car strikers. The city 
council unanimously voted money for 
this purpose. 

The strike was settled in 48 hours. 
Not a striker was arrested and no 
violence was reported, yet Mayor 
Magee would incite violence and en- 
rage the populace against workers by 
demanding that the council purchase 
150 tear maces, 50 riot guns, 100 gas 
grenades and 10 tear tanks. There 
was not a conciliatory sentiment in 
the- mayor’s message, which would 
create the opinion that the city was 
surrounded by foes. He ignored the 
importation of strikebreakers and 
the company’s statement that the 
strikebreakers would be put on the 
cars. 

Mayor Magee has made a new 
record for open espousal of the com- 
pany’s cause. In no street car strike 
in this country has an official gone 
so far as to call for gas grenades and 
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tear tanks to use against working- 
men. 

That the company has its agent in 
the mayor’s office is indicated by this 
statement printed in black type on 
the first page of the Pittsburgh 
Press: 

“Mayor Magee, in his statement, 
flatly announces the company is right 
and the striking motormen and con- 
ductors are wrong. 

“This fact, however, stands out in 
the history of the negotiations insti- 
tuted by the mayor: The motormen 
and conductors did display some ten- 
dency to compromise; the company 
stood pat. 

“Observing people are asking 
whether the developments do not in- 
dicate that the company really 
wanted a strike and a finish fight.”— 
News Letter. 





Is Money Behind Japs? 


Washington. — Congressman La 
Guardia exposed the pretense of the 
pro-Japanese in this country, who 
claim they want to be “polite” in de- 
barring Japanese, though they are 
not interested in the feelings of other 
nations that are debarred. 

“When little Rumania protested, 
you said not a word,” shouted the 
New York Congressman. “My advice 
to Rumania is to go down to J. P. 
Morgan and negotiate a loan, and 
then, perhaps, when Rumania pro- 
tests you will heed.” 

By a vote of 191 to 171 the House 
refused to act on the President’s sug- 
gestion that the Japanese section of 
the immigration law be ineffective 
until next March. Conferees of both 
branches inserted this provision at 
the request of the President, but the 
House instructed its conferees to re- 
move the exemption. The Senate 
conferees accepted the House posi- 
tion. 

In the House both parties split on 
the question, but Congressmen from 
west of the Rocky Mountains lined up 


practically solid against the Presi- 
dent. 

Defenders of the President insisted 
that America should be “polite” with 
Japan. Opponents asked why this 
solicitude for Japan when protests 
from other countries are given no 
consideration. 

Congressman Lea of California 
made one of the strong speeches 
against the pro-Japanese. The west- 
ern man pointed out that immigra- 
tion is an American question, and he 
will concede to no nation the right 
of being a party to the settlement of 
American immigration problems. 

He riddled the pro-Japanese posi- 
tion by showing that that side favors 
exclusion after March 1 next, and de- 
spite this they want to talk with 
Japan on agreeing on a policy Amer- 
ica has already adopted. 

“The only reason advanced for ne- 
gotiating a treaty with Japan is to 
mollify her feelings,” said Congress- 
man Lea. “Such an argument is a 
reflection upon the intelligence of 
Japan. 

“Is the pride, the spirit and intelli- 
gence of Japan so dull that she will 
be appeased by inviting her to nego- 
tiate the abrogation of an agreement 
(the gentlemen’s agreement) we have 
already abrogated? Is such an invi- 
tation a peace offering? Does it in- 
dicate good will, consideration or re- 
spect? 

“By this very bill you adopt a pol- 
icy of Japanese exclusion, to go into 
effect March 1 next. Then you pro- 
pose to mollify the feelings of the 
people of Japan by inviting them to 
help determine the policy you have 
already adopted.”—News Letter. 





With modern machinery, secured 
chiefly from the United States and 
Europe, the experienced and tech- 
nical workmen from the United 
States and Great Britain, shipbuild- 
ing in Hongkong, China, was very 
active during the year 1923. 








EDITORIAL 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) - 


N OTHING succeeds like success,” and the splendid work of the trade 
union movement stands out in our present civilization as one of the great- 
est accomplishments for the struggling masses that has taken place in 
the history of the world. In other ages it was considered that wonderful 
things had been done for the downtrodden, struggling, toiling multitudes, 
when they were given equal rights at the ballot box; when they were 
given freedom of religion or when education was thrown open to the chil- 
dren of the toilers, and all other great so-called reforms and liberties that 
had been enacted after rivers of blood had flown in each attempt to estab- 
lish some special benefit for the toilers. 

But, how much better it was to give a man something to live on; 
to shorten his workday ; give him something inthe form of wages whereby 
he might set aside a little to protect himself in his old age; give him 
eight hours work instead of sixteen; give him a better home to live in 
than the mud cabin, reeking with filth, which brought about disease; give 
him a better place in which to work, where he might breathe the heavenly 
fresh air, and all of the other opportunities and benefits that the trade 
union movement has brought to the toilers, making them free men. 

Not, for one moment, taking away the efforts made by other genera- 
tions and their accomplishments, but was it not better to bring in dollars 
into the home of the workingman; to take the strain from his back by 
shortening his hours; to give him a chance for education and advance- 
ment? Were these things not better than all of the other great accomplish- 
ments brought about in years past? 

We prize and value the right to vote—our franchise crowns our 
citizenship with glory, but even our franchise, our right to vote, is not to 
be compared with adding to the wages of the toiler fifteen or twenty 
dollars a week more than he received twenty years ago. There are men 
who worked at our craft twenty years ago who are now receiving four 
times as much in wages as they did then, and, in addition, shorter hours 
and more sanitary and helpful methods of employment. 

I would not give my citizenship, my right to vote, my freedom, for any- 
thing that I know of, but I personally believe if it was left to a referendum 
vote of our membership, many of them would decide that their union had 
done much more for them than even their citizenship. What good is it to 
give a man the right to go to church and serve his Great Master, when 
there is nothing when he returns home but misery, poverty, filth, disease 
and starvation? Those men in so-called higher stations of life will not 
admit the truth of the splendid humane work of the great labor movement. 
They cannot admit the truth because many of them serve special interests 
that are created only for the piling-up of sweatshop dollars. Many others 
are selfish because they are directly interested in employments which they 
control which are continually endeavoring to grind the last ounce of energy 
from each human soul in their employment, but, down in their hearts they 
know that the trade union movement, without the shedding of one drop 
of human blood, has continually advanced the great bulk of our people, 
organized and unorganized, and, through its usefulness and helpfulness, 
has created a better condition for all classes in our great country, even for 
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those who are arrayed against us. The unorganized benefit in wages and 
conditions every time the workers make a gallant fight for a betterment 
of their conditions. No employer can hold the workers in his employment 
below the regular wage scale obtaining amongst the trade unionists in 
any district, unless said workmen are inferior and spoil and destroy much 
more sometimes than the difference in wages paid the trade unionists. 

A short time ago I talked with an employer who endeavored to erect 
a school house in Kentucky with non-union men, and he told me he had 
quite a margin for profit in his bid, which was accepted, but when he 
got through, as a result of his experience with non-union men, their lack 
of quality in workmanship, carelessness, slowness, etc., he fell behind 
several thousand dollars and swore that never again would he attempt to 
deal with such a proposition under similar circumstances. 

There is no money in a cheap man. Nearly all first class workers be- 
long to their trade organizations, they set the pace for good workmanship 
and get union wages. The poor workman is not worth any kind of wages. 
When workers are enjoying good wages the community in which they 
live is generally prosperous. The average union man lives well, or bet- 
ter than the non-union worker. His family is better taken care of. Union 
men spend the greater part of their wages in the stores and shops in the 
districts in which they live, and there is a general circulation of their 
wages amongst all business interests. Go into a non-union town and you 
will find the average small business man practically starving to death. 
The union workman, because he earns decent wages, pays his bills and 
leaves an impression of decency, fairness and square-dealing on the mind 
of any man or woman with whom he does business. 

Under those conditions, so plain, so open, facts that are so undisputed, 
is it not more than strange that we find, here and there, throughout the 
country, men and women who cannot understand the benefits obtaining 
from trade union organizations; men and women who are so blind to their 
ow” protection, that they refuse to see the light? Still, this is an undis- 
puted fact, and every time a non-union man comes into a district that is 
organized, he has a tendency, not only to cheapen himself in the eyes of 
the community, but he attempts to cut down the wages that have been 
obtained by the unions after years of struggling. However, to our faith- 
ful, loyal membership in the trade union movement, we say, bring the 
light into those dark corners where non-unionism exists. Remember, 
brothers, that a few years ago you were blind to your own interest—some 
of you have been in the union only a few years. The union has made 
good to you every promise that it made. It now becomes your duty to 
go out and spread the gospel of our labor movement everywhere there is 
a man or woman who is still unorganized. Remember also, that every 
time you bring a man into the union, that it strengthens your own organ- 
ization. Do not wait for the salaried officers to do it all. Do some of the 
work yourself. It is the duty of every man to help his fellowmen, even 
the man on the outside. By bringing him in you help him brighten his 
condition of life and you strengthen your own union; you are building up 
and placing another brick in this great castle of trade unionism that we 
are raising nearer to God’s golden sunshine every day of our lives. I 
know you will not refuse when you understand the importance of this 
great struggle. Therefore I ask all, every one of you, and there is no one 
but can help, to do everything in your power to organize the unorganized 
in your districts. 
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E VERYONE, except the salaried officer of a labor union, may make a mis- 
take and get away with it, but there seems to be no excuse whatever for 
that individual making the slightest mistake. Every one condemns the 
labor officer when he blunders or does wrong. Even his own members, 
if he makes a mistake, turn against him and despise him when he has, 
perhaps, almost worked his head off trying to do what he thought would 
be best. Of course, it is understood that a labor officer who willfully 
and deliberately does wrong should be eliminated immediately—yes, and 
even despised by the membership. But, after all, it is human to err and 
make mistakes and sometimes when a mistake is made it may be helpful 
in time to come, as from our mistakes and errors we obtain our experi- 
ences which help to guide us in important affairs in years that follow. 


If we could only make all men perfect, especially our labor officials, 
what a happy world it would be. But, this is not possible and never will 
be. The only thing we can do is to do our best under trying circumstances 
and as time goes on endeavor to improve ourselves. 

The man who refuses to learn, the individual who believes he knows 
it all, the officer of a union who is beyond listening to good advice, is good 
for nothing in the labor movement. 

But, returning to the statement made above, which refers to the 
general condemnation by every one of the labor official who happens to 
make a mistake, it seems that all classes, except the labor man, may make 
their mistakes and not be condemned. A doctor may operate on a patient 
and in his hurry to get away, with no regard for the feelings of his victim, 
may sew up a sponge or a surgical instrument on the inside of the indi- 
vidual and should the person die, no one condemns the doctor—who simply 
states that it was impossible to save Mr. Jones, his case had gone too far, 
and even sometimes when other members of the medical profession under- 
stand that the doctor blundered and perhaps the death of the patient was 
due to said b!under, you will not find a doctor in this country who will 
go into court and testify that his fellow doctor made a serious blunder 
in the operation, thereby permanently injuring the patient or causing 
his death. 

They have the strongest kind of union organization. They establish 
regular local fees and by their so-called code of honor or rules, which are 
nothing more than union rules, are constantly protecting one another. 

A lawyer may go into court on a case for damages, lose the case 
through a blunder, or, perhaps, sell out, and there is nothing to it—no one 
condemns him. His client may feel aggrieved, but he gets no satisfaction 
and is told there was no hope of winning the case—and so on down the 
line. Every one in this life seems to be entitled to his percentage of mis- 
takes except the labor man, and he is condemned generally. 

It is true, and can be proven that, as a whole, men who represent 
labor organizations throughout this, and every other country, average 
a higher quality than many other classes and make fewer mistakes. How- 
ever, there is always great danger of men falling by the wayside, slipping 
down, and the men who represent Labor should be more careful than any 
other class. 

When an individual is elected as a representative officer of his union, 
he immediately loses his identity as an individual and there and then 
becomes the spokesman for the union. On his actions depend the good or 
bad impressions created. 
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Many of us who have been on the front line of battle for years know 
that we have helped to make the bitterest enemies of Labor its friends, 
because we have tried to drive home the point that we were misunder- 
stood, and, as men, we are no different from other men except that we 
are endeavoring to make life brighter and better for our fellowmen who 
have elected us to office. 

The union is judged by the conduct of its officers, so if a union officer 
is not possessed of honor, manhood, dignity and honesty, then he is bring- 
ing the union into disrepute and possibly to destruction, and even the 
employers who do business with him despise him. If, on the other hand, 
he is the kind of a man who always conducts himself in public and private 
life with respect and decency he has the power to substantially help his 
organization. Only the man who can command the respect and admira- 
tion of all with whom he comes in contact should be elected as a represen- 
tative in the trade union movement. 


Ba ly 


Tremendous Profits for Those That Railroads are reporting record 


During that pe- 
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Plead Poverty is: Their Cam- earnings last year. 
paign for Tax Reduction 


New York, N. Y.—Recent -finan- 
cial reports indicate the tremendous 
profits made by corporations that 
plead poverty in their campaign for 
tax reductions. 

At the close of last year, twenty- 
one industrial corporations alone had 
inventories of $944,087,895, and 
combined cash and investment secu- 
rities of $809,065,293. The cash 
equalled more than 85 per cent of 
inventories. 

Stripped of its financial lingo, 
this means that these twenty-one 
corporations had raw material and 
finished products valued at $944,- 
087,895, and for every dollar’s worth 
of this material they had 85 cents in 
cash or its equivalent. The value of 
these inventories increased $133,- 
000,000 over the previous year. 
Never before has such a condition 
existed. 

Only recently the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that more than $2,- 
328,000,000 in stock dividends were 
issued in 1922. This means that in- 
creased values and profits in excess 
of normal, amounting to more than 
$2,328,000,000, was put back in the 
business and stock issued against it. 


riod the railroad managers cracked 
their throats in protest against what 
they termed “strangling of railroads 
by government.” The same pol- 
icy is being used now by those who 
want taxes on wealth reduced. 

Senator Jones, of New Mexico, 
has stated that the actuary of the 
Treasury told him that for the year 
1923 profits of corporations will 
probably amount to more than $8,- 
500,000,000, “if not as much as $9,- 
000,000,000.” 


This profit is $4,000,000,000 more 
than in 1921, and is more than one- 
third the total amount of all Liberty 
Bonds bought by the people.—News 
Letter. 


High Coal Prices Mean High Profits 


New York.—The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Company will 
make a profit of $3,700,000 this year, 
according to estimates by officials of 
this corporation. This is after inter- 
est charges have been met and $1,- 
225,000 placed in the depletion fund. 
Interest charges are $1,293,000 which 
are paid, of course, before profits are 
considered. The Reading company is 
one of the largest coal producers in 
the country. 














[ CORRESPONDENCE | 


Chicago, Ill. 


April 27, 1924. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I had the 
pleasure of meeting you personally at 
the meeting of the Commission Driv- 
ers’ Union No. 703 in the Electrical 
Workers’ Hall. I am happy to have 
had the pleasure of meeting such a 
distinguished man as you and cer- 
tainly feel honored to have had one 
of the officers of the Joint Council 
present me to you, so I take this op- 
portunity of writing you a few lines 
to find out your real opinion of our 
boys. 

While in my own heart I know that 
some of us changed our minds a whole 
lot, I believe in the long end it is 
going to be the best for all of us, so 
from the bottom of my heart I want to 
thank you for the assistance rendered 
us in our time of need and also hope 
that you will continue your good work 
in the cause of the Teamsters and all 
organized labor. 


Now to get down to facts, I want 
your real opinion as to what you 
think of us boys in general. While I 
have been in the movement over 
twenty years I have not accomplished 
much for myself and family but have 
always tried to better the conditions 
of my fellow men. 


I wish you to publish this letter 
and the answers to the questions that 
I am going to put to you: 

Do you in your own heart think 
that we are a bunch of good fellows? 

Do you really think that we have 
the best set of officers ever elected in 
any organization? 

Do you think that we will progress 
under our present organization? 

Do you really think that we are an 
organization that will prosper and 
make good? 

Now, Brother Tobin, I am only one 


of the rank and file of the organiza- 
tion, so I want you to excuse my poor 
wording and writing, but perhaps you 
may get food for thought from one 
who is a poor writer and conversa- 
tionalist. 


Hoping you will not be mad at one 
who has the interest of this local at 
heart and wishing to see an answer 
to this in our next monthly maga- 
zine, I remain, 

Yours in brotherly love, 
ROBERT SPIELMAN, 
Warden, Local No. 703. 


ANSWER 
April 29, 1924. 
Mr. Robert Spielman, 318 So. Camp- 

bell Ave., Chicago, Ill.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—In answer 
to your letter, I desire to say, first, 
that I was more than pleased to be 
helpful on the wage scale for Local 
No. 703, which gave your member- 
ship a splendid advance over your 
old wage scale, especially when it is 
considered and can be proved that 
the men engaged at your class of 
work were receiving as high a wage 
as was being paid to the men doing 
the same work in any part of the 
country. 

I have been General President of 
our International Union for nearly 
eighteen years and it is the first time 
that the International President was 
ever called upon or asked to assist 
your local union. As you know, in 
years past, the affairs of your union 
were handled by one man, Mr. Frank 
Ray, who did not take into his con- 
fidence the International Officers in 
the handling of the wage scale of the 
local, and while I have no proof that 
anything wrong transpired in the 
handling of said wage scales, we 
were somewhat suspicious for many 
years that things were not right, due 
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to the fact that even when the wage 
scale was agreed to between the then 
representative, Mr. Ray, and the em- 
ployers, it was never submitted to 
the membership, in open meeting for 
approval. However, what happened 
in the past is over with and this con- 
dition has been eliminated, and no 
man, or set of men, can continue in- 
definitely to do other than that which 
is right, if they desire to succeed and 
prosper and retain the confidence of 
the rank and file who elected them to 
office. 

In answer to your question— 
“What do I think of your member- 
ship?” I desire to say, after attend- 
ing your meeting on the evening of 
April 24, I was in no way disap- 
pointed with anything that tran- 
spired, even when it looked as though 
the recommendation of the officers 
of the union, which was that the 
proposition be accepted granting the 
men $2.50 per week, was about to 
be rejected. I say I was not at all dis- 
appointed, because I think I know 
human nature and it is pretty hard 
for working men to grasp a situa- 
tion in a few minutes without having 
time to consider all the surrounding 
circumstances, and especially an or- 
ganization such as yours, that had 
not been holding meetings regularly, 
also when it is taken into considera- 
tion that a great many of the men 
now in the union were never before 
members of an organization of labor. 

I was satisfied that the member- 
ship would realize the splendid re- 
sults that had been obtained for them 
and would undoubtedly decide to 
have peace and prosperity within 
the craft for the coming year by ac- 
cepting the report of the committee 
on the wage scale, which committee 
was made up of nineteen men from 
the different branches of your local. 

I was very favorably impressed, 
not only with the members of the 
committee, but also with the mem- 
bership attending the large meeting 
in Electricians’ Hall. I do not think 


you are what might be termed “a 
bunch of good fellows,” but I think 
you are a local of sensible, hard- 
working men who realize and under- 
stand the benefits to be obtained 
from a union and appreciate the hon- 
esty of any individual who has en- 
deavored to faithfully serve your or- 
ganization. 

To your question—‘Do you really 
think we have the best set of officers 
ever elected in any organization?” 
I desire to say I do not think any- 
thing of the kind as it would be un- 
fair to expect that you would have 
such a set of officers, because that 
is a pretty broad statement to make, 
but I do think you have a good set 
of men who will make good, faithful, 
hard-working officers if they are 
given the proper support. No set of 
officers can do their best work un- 
less they are faithfully and honestly 
supported by the general member- 
ship. It remains to be seen what 
your officers will develop into after 
a year or two of actual experience. 
I like the make-up of your officers 
and their expressions, and they ren- 
dered the local union all the assist- 
ance they possibly could in handling 
the wage scale. I have a great deal 
of confidence in them and I hope they 
will develop into real, active and in- 
telligent officers. 

In answer to your question—‘Do 
you think that we will progress under 
our present organization?” I desire 
to say the best answer to this ques- 
tion is the progress you have already 
made and the fact that your mem- 
bership are receiving the highest 
wages paid to men doing your kind 
of work in any part of the country. 

To your question—“Do you really 
think that we are an organization 
that will prosper and make good?” 
I have no hesitancy in saying that if 
you will continue to conduct your 
affairs in a lawful, dignified, honest 
manner, such as you are doing now, 
that there is no doubt in my mind 
but what you are bound to prosper 
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even beyond your present anticipa- 
tions. But, I also want you to bear 
in mind that no organization can 
continue to prosper unless it realizes 
that there are two sides to every 
question, also that it will not do for 
you to become intoxicated with your 
power because of your large mem- 
bership. You must also understand 
that there is a limit to everything. 
You have done great things in the 
few months that you have been or- 
ganized, and if you will continue to 
observe law and order and be gov- 
erned by the prnciple of justice and 
give all others with whom you come 
in contact a square deal, you are, 
without a doubt, going to succeed 
and prosper. 

Wishing your local every success 
and with kindest regards, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
GENERAL PRESIDENT. 





Needle Workers’ Sweat Shops Wiped 
Out Through Unionism 


New York.—In twenty-five years 


the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has wrought mighty 
changes in the workers’ lives, says 
Justice, official magazine of that 
union. 


“Twenty-five years ago the cloak 
operator, finisher or presser, the 
waistmaker and the white goods 
worker were regarded as little more 
than social outcasts, as the lowliest 
of the lowly,” says this labor publi- 
cation. 

“They worked like slaves during 
the rush season, worked as long and 
as hard as they could stand the strain 
physically, often to a point of ex- 
haustion at the sewing machines and 
pressing tables. 

“And when there was no work in 
the shops, they could starve in si- 
lence, waiting meekly for the time 
when the work would again show up 
near the machines. 


“The employers treated them like 
cattle. Their shops were not much 
better than stables, breeding places 
for disease. Besides that, cloakmak- 
ers were compelled to buy their ma- 
chines and tools and would carry 
them along whenever they changed 
jobs. 

“When the International appeared, 
things began to change slowly. The 
first practice was the abolition of the 
abominable practice of workers own- — 
ing and migrating with their ma- 
chines from shop to shop. Then came 
a little more light and cleanliness in 
the work rooms, and slowly the work 
hours began to be reduced. And 
when, some few years later, the In- 
ternational realized it had developed 
a substantial quantity of fighting 
power, it launched a conflict for rec- 
ognition of the union and for a col- 
lective agreement with employers. 

“This, however, was only a begin- 
ning. The work hours were still too 
long and the workers’ earnings inse- 
cure. The International decided to 
end the piece work system, and soon 
introduced week work in its place. 

“As we compare the bleak condi- 
tions of those early days with condi- 
tions today, we must admit that, im- 
perfect as they are yet, and still re- 
plete as is our industry with evils 
and problems which our International 
is pressing for solution, the differ- 
ence is marvelous. 

“As compared with the semi-slaves 
of a score of years ago, our workers 
today are free men and women. They 
are no longer the plaything of the 
employer’s whim. When aggrieved 
they now find recourse and protection 
in their organization. 

“They are union men and women. 
They carry the union card, the mod- 
ern industrial shibboleth which has. 
converted them, like so many other 
workers, into self-reliant human be- 
ings, and has given them rights of 
which they never dreamed before.”— 
News Letter. 
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HAVE attended many conferences and adjustments on wage scales for 

the last two or three months, serious cases that had perhaps got 
beyond the power of the local union and its officers, where large numbers 
of men were involved and in every case I was very much pleased and 
gratified with the splendid efforts put forth by the local officers handling 
the controversy to get better conditions for the men they represent. 

The men who have been in the service of our organization for the 
past twenty years can look back’and see the vast improvement in the 
officership of our organizations over what it was in the early days. We 
are not only serving the membership in general by advancing wages and 
bettering conditions or at least holding the present wage scale from going 
back, but we are instilling into the minds of our membership and especially 
our officers the necessity of using every means in their power to bring 
about settlements without having recourse to a stoppage of work. 

The work of a labor union officer is more important than the work of 
a lawyer handling a serious case in court. Our officers are responding 
splendidly to the rule of common sense, of reason and fair dealing with the 
employers, keeping in mind continuously the fact that they are representing 
the union and that it is their duty to fight and continue to fight and get 
all that it is possible to get for the rank and file they represent. 

pe, py dy 

ITTSBURGH, as far as our union was concerned, was unorganized for 

a number of years but it is now waking up. A few months ago our 
International Union delegated Organizer Ashton, who was ably assisted 
by Brother J. R. Abbott, to work in Pittsburgh and endeavor to arouse 
the interest of the men engaged at our craft in that city as to the neces- 
sity for organization so that they might help themselves and their fami- 
‘lies. The truck drivers of Pittsburgh are working for seven or eight 
dollars a week less than they are in many of the cities that are organized. 
Living conditions in Pittsburgh are high and how men continue to work 
ten and twelve hours at the wages they are now receiving is impossible to 
understand. Week after week meetings have been held and a local union 
of drivers and chauffeurs has been chartered and we are pleased to an- 
nounce at this time that the local union has reached the one thousand 
mark in membership. They have elected officers, have a salaried officer 
on the road, and we expect within a short time those men will benefit as 
a result of their organization. We absolutely believe that what has been 
done in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, can be done in Pittsburgh and that that 
city will soon be a hundred per cent organized. 


TTF 


HEREVER a city or town is unorganized, there is no prosperity for 
the employers in our craft. Cheap men make cheap rates and con- 
ditions for the bosses. 


TTF 


HEN we raise wages for our people, we compel the employers to go 

out and get better rates for hauling because they must in order to 
keep up. Then they organize and generally carry along the cheap skate. 
Go into any city in this country where we are organized and ask the 
employers if they would like to get rid of the union. 

I’ll wager a doughnut their answer every time will be “No, sir.” 


Preece 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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